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IS WEEK: HE interesting historical question as to 
“3 sees - T the identity of office between the Speaker 
‘Hamlet’: Textual Notes... -. -- 93 of the House of Commons and the Lord 


| Chancellor in the House of Lords receives 
| illustration in The Times of Aug. 4 in a 
| letter by Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C., 
of which we give the main part. 


Browne of Woodchester «.. ..- «- 94 
Lamb’s Review of Moxon's Sonnets 97 
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"Memorabilia. 


HE Cathedral of Christ Church at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia (of which the 
corner-stone will be laid next September by 
the Bishop of London) is to have incorpor- 
ated in its structure five ancient stones 
from Canterbury. These first formed part 
of the Church of St. —— s Monastery 
erected between 597 and 605; later on they 
were built into Canterbury Cathedral. The 
authorities of Canterbury Cathedral have 
bestowed them on the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, and they have been conveyed free 
of charge, 
Merchant Marine to the Bishop of British 
Columbia. 


E have looked with great interest 
through the number for July of Old- 

Time New England the bulletin of the 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Two pages are devoted to 
descriptions, with small illustrations, of a 
dozen houses now owned by the Society. Half 
of these are of the seventeenth century, the 
earliest being ‘‘ Scotch’? Boardman House, 
8m. from Boston, built in 1651 to house the 
Scotch prisoners from Dunbar, who were 
brought to New England to work in the 
Sangus Iron Works. It is one of the best 
examples of its date and kind. Harrison 
Gray Otis House in Boston, built by the 


Senator of that name in 1795, possibly from | 


designs by Bulfinch, is the Headquarters of | 
the Society. 


Central 396), where | 
Orders for back | 


by the Canadian Government , 


In Ireland the offices of Lord Chancellor 
and Speaker of the House of Lords, 
though in practice generaly united, were 
regarded in theory as distinct. Thus, in 
the first Session of the Parliament of Ire- 
land after the Restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty, the Irish Lord Primate, Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, and not the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, was Speaker of the House of 
Lords (Mountmorris’s ‘‘ Irish Parlia- 
ment,’ I., pp. 101-102). The theoreti- 
cal severance of those offices under the 
Irish Constitution is brought prominently 
before us by the proposal of the Duke of 
Rutland as Irish Viceroy so late as 1784 
that a Speakership of the Irish House of 
Lords should be established, with a salary 
attached thereto, distinct from the Lord 
Chancellorship. 

Nearly half a century ago the question 
as to whether the Lord Chancellor is ex 
officio Speaker of the House of Lords was 
discussed. In a letter to The Times of 
August 3, 1878, the Duke of St. Albans 
of the day expressed some surprise at 
finding the Lord Chancellor (Cairns) 
reported as claiming to be sino of the 
House of Lords. ; 

Mr. Locock Webb, in a ~_— addressed 
to The Times on August 6, 1878, points 
out that the right of the Lord Chancellor 
in virtue of his office to be Prolocutor or 
Speaker of the House of Lords has, pro- 
bably from remote times, but certainly 
for a period extending over two centuries, 
been recognized not only by custom but by 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords 
and by Acts of Parliament. In the Acts 
14 and 15 Vict., c. 85, s. 17, and 15 and 
16 Vict., c. 87, s. 16, the Lord Chancellor 
is expressly recognized as Speaker of the 
Lords. If there is no Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Keeper, who, like the Lord 
Chancellor, may be a Commoner with no 
right to sit as a peer of Parliament, per- 
forms the functions of a Speaker, and 
by a Standing Order of the House of 
Lords (No. 3, November 19, 1660), it is 
the duty of the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper ‘‘ ordinarily to attend the Lords’ 
House of Parliament.”’ 
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QN Aug. 3 The Times published an interest- 
ing account of Dr. R. T. Gunther on 
the relics of past science now exhibited at 
Oxford, particularly those in the Lewis 
Evans collection. The glory of the collec- 
tion, as every one interested in old scienti- 
fic instruments knows, is Humphrey Cole’s 
Great Astrolabe dated May 21, 1575. 
[§ the business of keeping a post-office a 
‘trade ’’? Recently, on the outskirts of 
London, a house was sold on condition that 
trading therein should be ‘‘ restricted to 
chemistry and druggists’ business and dentist 
or doctor.’’ The purchaser sought and ob- 
tained the position of sub-postmaster-general 
in the district, that is to say started keeping 
a Jocal post-office. The first owner of the 
house then issued a writ and moved for an 
injunction to restrain the new owner from 
acting in alleged breach of the contract. Mr. 
Justice P. O. Lawrence held that the keeping 
of a post-office was not ‘‘ trading ’’ but some- 
thing in the nature of a monopoly at a fixed 
remuneration, and dismissed the motion. The 
plaintiff appealed and the Court of Appeal 
upheld the Judge’s decision. The Master of 
the Rolls in giving judgment brought for- 
ward, among other considerations, the 
fact that the sub-postmaster’s remun- 
eration did not depend upon his trading 
abilities; he could not charge more for his 
services than the fixed amount, or obtain 
more by excess of zeal or industry. This last 


sentence may be taken as containing an im- | 


portant point in the philosophy of trade. 
(v. The Times, July 30). 


EUTER sends report of an extraordinary 
incident on Aug. 2 at Edmonton (Alb.). 
Fourteen circus elephants, who were hitched 
to an animal wagon and proceeding through 
the town to the circus grounds, were stam- 
peded by a small dog who ran out and 
barked at them. A baby elephant started 
the alarm. The elephants broke their 
harness, overturned two wagons full of bears 
and tigers, and then rushed through the 
west end of the City. They smashed through 
a fence round the hospital, dashed through 
streets and gardens, and at last got out 
into the woods. There they were rounded 
up by policemen and circus men with ele- 
phant chains. The baby elephant gave 
more trouble than all the rest apparently ; 
turned on a tv»iner who had cornered him, 
and pursued the man into a cemetery. This 
proved fortunate for the trainer, who 
managed to save his life by dodging from 
tombstone to tombstone. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AUGUST 7, 1996, 
Two papers in the Cornhill for August 
will probably be of interest to our 
readers: Ada Waller’s account of a training- 
school for girls in Berlin, founded by the 
Empress Augusta, seen as it was conducted 
in the eighties of last century; and Mar- 
garet Collis’s description of life in Ireland 
before the railways. The former includes 
sketches of the old Emperor William I and 
the Empress, and two or three members of 
the Imperial Family, together with some 
entertaining anecdote; the latter gives a 
valuable and substantial picture, illustrated 
by much detail well set out, of conditions 
and incidents and types of character well 
worth adding to what we already have of 
the kind. The way the famine of 1847 and 
1848 was fought, and under what gigantic 
difficulties, makes an impressive part of the 
story. 
MONG the facts contributory to our 
general social history which make ap- 
pearance from time to time in the Press we 
noted some of the statements at the confer- 
ence of delegates of the Tailors and Garment 
Workers’ Trade Union, which resumed its 
meetings at Leeds on Aug. 2. They dis- 
cussed at length the employment of youths 
in this industry, and strong views were 
/expressed on the disappearance of all-round 
| efficiency—the efficiency of the old journey- 
'man tailor, a character who is_ being 
squeezed out of his job—in favour of teach- 
ing to accomplish one part only of the multi- 
ple process of making a garment. A _ suit 
of clothes, thanks to machinery, was now, 
said one speaker, produced by a process of 
sixty-six parts. The failure to get any 
general idea of training, which necessarily 
| followed this mere working at one part, 
means more and more the elimination of the 
| craft idea. This trend in things has long 
| been recognized, often commented on, as 
often regretted. The disappearance of the 
craft idea in the mass of the nation—no 
| matter what the craft—would seem to in- 
| volve the disappearance of the true source 
of the arts. 


| At ante p. 56 we noted the forthcoming sale 
| at Christie’s of two famous portraits, 
| Romnev‘s ‘ Mrs. Davenport’ and Raeburn’s 

‘Sir Duncan Campbell.’ The former, as by 
| this time we all know, fetched a ‘‘ record” 
| price for Romney, in fact, as The Times 
| expert informs us, the highest auction price 
/in England, possibly in the world for a 
| picture: to wit, 58.000 guineas. The Rae- 





| burn portrait brought 5,200 guineas. 
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eee. 
Literary and Historical] 
Notes. 





TEXTUAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES | 
IN ‘HAMLET’ 
(See ante p. 75.) 
III. 
rE av. 


36. 


The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, &c. 


This crux is not extraordinarily difficult, 
nor is it insoluble. For example, it cannot 
be compared for sheer ‘‘ knottiness’’ with 
the equally celebrated ‘‘run from brakes 
of ice’? in ‘Measure for Measure’ (II. i. 
39). 

Sr the innumerable attempts at emenda- 
tion none appears to command much ap- 
proval and many may be dismissed at once 
as obviously wide of the mark. Q2 (1604), 
in which alone the passage occurs, was | 
probably printed direct from Shakespeare’s | 
own MS., which had been in use as a 
prompter’s copy, the reason for this being 
that the King’s Company was desirous at 
the earliest moment of issuing an authentic | 
edition which should drive the ‘‘ stolen and 
surreptitious ’’ Quarto (1) out of circulation. | 

Now, just as the Second Quarto prints | 
“deale’”? for ‘‘deil’’? or ‘‘ devil,’ SO | 
“eale’’? in this passage may justly be re- | 
garded as a monosyllabic contraction for | 
“evil”? or ‘‘ill.’”? There seems to be gen- | 
eral and sound agreement on this point. | 
The real crux lies in ‘‘of a doubt,” and | 
herein the trace of the letters is of the 
utmost importance. A reference to the 
whole passage will show that Shakespeare 
is careful not to speak of an_ invariable 
“fault’? in men, but only ‘‘oft’’ in the 
case of ‘‘ particular’’ men. And “the 
pales and forts of reason ”’ are only “‘ oft ”’ 
broken down. His thought seems to have 
been running on the word “oft”; hence 
there is a strong presumption that the ‘‘ of ”’ 
in ‘of a doubt’ represents another “‘ oft,’’ | 
and that he meant to round off his argument | 
that the dram or minute quantity of evil | 
only ‘‘oft’’—not universally—vitiated 
“the noble substance,’’ even in “ particular 
men.”’ 

What then of ‘‘a doubt’’?? This, in| 
my opinion, is simply a printers’ blunder 
for the single word ‘‘ adout ” or ‘‘ adoubt,”’ | 


| 


’ 


which, as a reference to the Oxford Diction- 
ary will show, were sometimes confounded 
or had at least the same meaning differently 
spelt. The ‘‘a’”’ in ‘‘adout”’ is merely 
adverbial, creating a slightly intensive form 
of ‘‘dout,’’ of course in the sense of ‘‘ do 
out ’”’ or ‘‘ destroy ’’ (compare “ doff’’ from 
“do off,’ ‘‘don”? from ‘‘do on’ &c.). 
Shakespeare uses ‘‘ dout’’ again in ‘ Henry 


_V,’ 1V. ii. 11, ‘‘ dout them with superfluous 


courage’’; and in ‘ Hamlet,’ IV. vii. 192, 
“but that this folly douts it.”” Both in 
form and meaning the line absolutely re- 
quires ‘“‘dout’’ in the sense of ‘‘do out” 
or ‘ extinguish.” A stupid or careless 
printer of @.2 would print the commoner 
word with the easier meaning as he con- 
ceived it. 

There are many examples to be found of 
this usage of an intensive ‘‘a’’ before cer- 
tain words. Compare the forms “‘ araise ”’ 
for ‘“‘raise’”’? in ‘ All’s Well,’ II. i. 79; 
‘* abrook ’’ for brook in ‘2 Henry VI,’ IT. iv. 
16; ‘‘ aweary’”’ for weary in ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ VI. i. 255; ‘ Macbeth,’ V. 
v. 49; and other more common words such 
as ‘‘ abate’’ and “‘ bate’’; ‘‘ amove’’ (Spen- 
ser) and ‘‘move’’; ‘‘amend”’ and mend, 
&c. If it is objected that ‘‘ adout”’ is a 
drag eyopevov, the answer is obvious, 
namely that there are many drat deydpeva 
in the plays. 

When we find such specimens of the old 
printing as ‘“‘a leaven”’ for ‘‘eleven”’ in 
Q.2 (I. ii. 252), and ‘‘a leven”’ also for 
““eleven ’’? in ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ITI. ii. 
155; in the Folio in ‘Hamlet,’ II. ii. 451, 
‘to take”’ for “ total,’’ and in Q2 (III. iv. 
59) ‘‘ heave a kissing’’ for ‘‘a heaven- 
kissing,’’ need we be surprised that ‘‘ adout ”’ 
(or ‘‘ adout ’’—of course with the meaning 
of extinguish) was printed as ‘“‘ a doubt’’? 
The passage then, in my opinion should, in 
a modern text, be printed simply as fol- 
lows :— 

the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft adout 
To his own scandal. 


The only alternative is ‘‘ often dout.”’ 


II. iv. 161-165; 169. 


(a) That monster, custom, who all sense doth 
eate 
Of habits deuill, is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on... 
For use almost can change the stamp of 
nature, 
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Sundry unhappy attempts to elucidate this | the ‘‘ deuell”” of Q2 that the printer’s eye 


passage may be found in the notes to the 
Cambridge Shakespeare and 
Variorum. The passage is omitted by Ql 
and the Folio. 
‘‘eate,’’ and rightly so. Apparently Pope 
was the first editor to obscure the sense, 
which he did not understand, by inserting 
a comma; and he has been followed in this 
by Steevens, Staunton, Dyce, the Cambridge 
editors, and many others. Johnson’s un- 
fortunate remark, namely, that ‘‘ angel and 
devil are evidently opposed’’ has much to 
answer for, since it only added to the obscur- 
ity. ‘‘ Angel”? here is not opposed to 
‘*devil,’’ but to ‘‘ monster’’—a word quite 
as significant for Shakespeare’s purpose as 
‘‘devil.”’ This clearly appears when the 
intruding comma after ‘‘ eate’’ is removed, 
and the essential substitution of ‘‘ evil’’ for 
““devil’’ is made. This is the conjecture 
of Thirlby, and was rightly adopted by 
Theobald. The blunder must have origin- 
ated in the printing of Q2, and in the idea, 
since perpetuated by almost every editor, 
that ‘‘ angel’? must necessarily be con- 
trasted with ‘‘devil.’? Further, it is sig- 


nificant that the spelling of Q2 is ‘‘ devill,”’ , 


(8 


and not, as usual, ‘‘ divell.’’ The true 
meaning of the passage is therefore clear 
enough. Custom is a ‘‘monster’’ (ef. 
‘“damned custom,’’ line 37 ante) because, 
(1) he eats, (i.e. destroys) (2) all sense (3) 
of evil (4) habits. Per contra, he is an 
“ Angel,’’ because (1) he clothes (2) the use 
(or doing) (3) of good (4) actions. So each 
expressive word has its due contrast dis- 
played in the perfect and unapproachable 
mastery of Shakespeare’s language. 

I assume that ‘‘eate’’-—-of course pro- 
nounced ate—is Shakespeare’s word, and 
that it is here used in the sense of consume, 
destroy, corrode, &c.; and that therefore 
no verbal correction is necessary; but if one 


were necessary, an admirable _ substitute 
would be found in ‘‘bate,’’ in the sense of 
weaken, destroy, as in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 


Lost ’ I. i. 6 (of devouring Time), ‘‘ bate his 
scythe’s keen edge.’’ 


(b). 1. 169. And either . . .the devell (Q2) or 
throw him out, etc. 


The Folio omits this passage also, but it 
appears in 2 as ‘‘ And either the” &c. I 
am strongly of opinion that the true mis- 
sing word in this line is ‘‘ quell’; (1) be- 
cause it gives a perfect meaning; (2) be- 
cause the ductus literarum—the trace of the 
letters—is so nearly identical with that of 


Furness’s | 


Qq 2-5 have no comma after | 


| his words, from 


may readily have been deceived by the like- 
ress into the belief that one only of the 
words was required in the line; (3) from the 
strong probability that Shakespeare got his 
idea of the whole passage, and even some of 
Montaigne (see Vol. L., 
chap. xxii., ‘Of Custome,’ Tudor Transla- 
tions, p. 104, Dent’s reprint, p. 106): 
‘‘These forrein examples are not strange, 
if wee but consider that we ordinarily finde 
by travell, and how custom quaileth and 
weakeneth our customary senses’’; and 
‘“wee may plainly see her upon every occa- 
sion to force the rules of Nature.’’ Hence 
the evidence would seem to be decisive in 
favour of ‘‘ quell.” 

Mr. John M. Robertson, in his admirable 
volume, ‘ Montaigne : and Shakespeare’ 
(1909), p. 51, I find, refers to the ‘ Hamlet’ 
passage and notices the power of custom, 
but he does not specifically refer to the quo- 
tations set out above. 

Henry CUNINGHAM. 


THE BROWNES OF WOODCHESTER AND 
THE ROMAN PAVEMENT. 


the 26th of July was re-exposed, after 
thirty-six years, all that remains of the 
once splendid and richly-schematic Orpheus- 
pavement at Woodchester. The one all- 
absorbent name that is now connected with 
it to the eclipsing or occulting of others is, 
of course, that of the rightly-famous Samuel 
Lysons who, after finely excavating the 
entire villa, and calling in the aid, 
now and then, of both Lawrence and Flax- 
man, regarding certain partially missing 
figures of the nymphs that gracefully en- 
riched the inner angles of this very beautiful 
stone-carpet, published his elaborate folio 
illustrating it, in both English and French. 

But already at that time (1797) many 
details of the mosaic, and even certain of the 
figures of the greater animals, which gave 
Lysons much trouble, had been destroyed. 
The elephant (for example) was wanting. 
But Lysons found that there locally sur- 
vived an admirable drawing of this and 
other animals by a Mr. Edmund Browne, 
which had been made by him in 1712. This 


Lysons copied. Lysons intended at one time 


|to include the reproduction of Browne’s 


other sketches in another of his works deal- 
ing with Co. Glos.; one is to be found, 


| curiously enough, among his cancelled plates 


(Pl. xix.), of which there are many. 
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Who was Edmund Browne, the author of | 
that valuable drawing? He was known as 
“of Rodborough.” He lived, presumably, 
so close to the parish boundary of Wood- 
chester, in Rodborough, that his house, and 
that of his parents, was perhaps within 
view of Woodchester Church (now demol- 
ished) and its yard wherein lay the 
mysterious pavement. He not only drew 
acurately, and with skill, but he was so 


much interested in the mosaic that ten years | 


later, in 1722, he excavated, at his own 
expense, the whole mosaic and commissioned 
tichard Bradley, to draw and colour 


one, 
it for him. (In the King’s Library, MSS. 
K.13, b.). Browne’s own drawing, Lysons 


tells us, he found in possession of Sir Geo. 
Paul, Bt., and it is pertinent to mention 
that on Feb. 7, 1712 (that is, a little while 
before Browne had made the Elephant and 
other drawings) he had married Sarah Dean, 
at Woodchester Church, and that, in that 
same year, Sir Robert Atkins had publicly 
stated that the dimensions of the famous 


pavement were not yet known. Browne 
had been entered at  Lincolns Inn, 
Feb. 17, 1704/5, as son and heir of 


Joseph Browne (gent.), and he died in 1731. 
His birth and baptism are entered in fine 
Gothic characters and —_under-scrolled 
“Mar. 4, 1683." I observed, while 
necting down, by the courtesy of the Vicar 
of Woodchester, the births of the various 
children of Joseph Browne and the entry of 


Edmund’s marriage, that the register shewed | 


clearly that each one of these is beautifully 
entered and scrolled-under by a master pen- 
man and not by the parish clerk. Some of these 
entries stand out from the page as remark- 
able feats of writing. They are, I think, the 
work of an_ over-looked Gloucestershire 
worthy, namely Joseph Browne, whose name 


appears as of Woodchester, at the foot of | 
Dr. Plot’s map of Co. Stafford, in his His- ! 


tory of that County. The latter is note- 
worthy in itself as a piece of engraving ; but, 
further, it is noteworthy that Plot (as Mr. 
8S. A. Burne, of Cheadle (Staff.), who drew 


my attention to the fact, remarks) forscok | 


his well-known Dutch engraver Bergh, who 


had engraved for him his Oxfordshire map. | 


and much else in his Co. Stafford Historv, 
in favour of this ‘‘ excellent engraver of the 
map’”’—Joseph Browne! On p. 300, Plot 
gives an interesting account of Richard 
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ren, and buried them in Woocdchester church- 


| yard, it is possible that the famous mosaic 


pavement first became exposed to their view ; 
and perhaps Joseph Browne became acquain- 
ter with it. In 1687 (Dec. 3) he buried his 
second son Daniel there; and in 1693 the 
pavement is said to have been alluded to by 
Dr. Parsons, and it actually is referred to 
in the additions to Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ 
(1695). 

Though the Brownes lived and were buried 
there and the second Edmund Browne (Esq.) 
died there in 1754, the arms assumed by the 
family, Erm., on a fess embattled and coun- 
ter-embattled sable, 3 escallops argent, belong 
to the Salopian Brownes of Caughley. This, 
taken with the fact that as yet we have no 
evidence how Joseph Browne came to Wood- 
chester first, points to the interesting likeli- 
hood that he may have been a Staffordshire 
or Shropshire man by birth, although Plot 
knew of him as of Woodchester only. How 
the historian became acquainted with him, 
we have yet to learn; but Plot had an inti- 


mate friend in Archdeacon Gregory of 
Gloucester (d. 1678). His name and art, 
at any rate, have not received any local 


remembrance. 
St. Crarr BADDELEY. 


TOLL OF THE SEA — LOSS OF HIRED 
SHIP HARPOONER. 


[HE following is taken from P. R. O. 
| W.O. 44/154. The Harpooner went 
down having on board Detachments of R.A. 
and R.A. Drivers, Royal Engineers, 
and Men of the 41st, 49th, 70th, 76th, 99th, 
103rd_ Regts., Glengary Light Infantry 
Fencibles, and 4th Regimental Veteran 
| Battalion. 

| To the Board of Ordnance, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Nov. 30th, 1816. 


Gentlemen, 

I have the honor to inform you that a 
detachment of M. Artillery and another 
of R. Artillery drivers were unfortunate! 
wrecked on this coast on the 11st inst. by 
| the loss of the Hired Ship Harpooner, 
| bound from Quebec to England. 
| I have herewith enclosed nominal lists of 
| the survivors, including those who are lost, 


| 





Clutterbuck of Rodborough, a gifted neigh- | those who are saved arrived at St. John’s 


bour of Browne, and related by Browne. 
From 1680 onwards, when the elder 
Brownes lost one or two of their elder child- 


in the most deplorable conditions as the 
vessel struck at 9 p.m. on an almost inac- 
cessible part of the coast, there was a heavy 
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sea running at the time, which occasioned | W-O. 17/1520. 
the surf to break over her with great | 


violence. She likewise took fire when she 
struck in the Spirit Room, which forced 
the unfortunate people on deck, when 
numbers were washed overboard. She 
parted in the course of the night, when 
the principal casualities occurred under 
such disadvantages the survivors could not 
be supposed to have saved any property ; 
they have lost everything, besides many 
dear relations; 177 are saved, 206 souls 
are lost. 


Under the circumstances the Senior 
Officer in Command (Major King, 98th 
Regiment), has given me order to issue to 
these unfortunate sufferers a few suits of 
supernumary Clothing of the Old Pattern 
that were in store, and as these men have 
been obliged to take these Articles under 
peculiar circumstances of distress they 
have requested me to intercede with Your 
Honble. Board to be allowed these few 


suits free of all charges. I have, however, | 
transmitted Clothing lists of the same, | 


which I trust will meet your approbation. 
The Major Commanding has further dir- 
ected me to issue to these men the indemni- 
fication for loss of necessaries as set forth 
in the War Office reglations dated March 
Ist, 1796, he (the Major Commanding) 
having authorised the same to be advanced 
to several detachments of other Corps who 
were wrecked from the same vessel. I 
have accordingly done so, and the Ord- 


nance Paymaster has advanced the. 
Amount on my responsibility till your con- | 


siderations shall be made known. TIT have 
ascertained that these men were only sub- 
sisted the Royal Artillery to the 31st Octo- 
ber, and the R.At. drivers to the 30th 
Novr. previous to leaving Canada. I have 
therefore drawn a month’s subsistence for 
them. 
I have the honur to be, 


P. Fanppy, 


Capt. Commanding R. Artillery. | 


18th Dec., 1816. 


Ordered that Capn Faddy be 
acquainted, under the peculiar circum- 
stances he has stated the Board 
approve of the Issues of Clothing and 
other Articles made on this occasion— 
that they also approve of the Com- 
pensation which has heen made to the 
Men for the Loss of necessaries—and 
also of Captain Faddy having drawn 
for a month’s Subsistence for the 
Artillery. 


Return of the Officers, Non-Com: Officers, 
Privates, Women & Children of the under. 
mentioned Regts., drowned on 10th & 11th 
Nov: 1816 from Wreck of the Hired Ship 
Harpooner at St. Shott’s Newfoundland. 
Mey. 

Lieut. Jno. Wilson & 3 chiln, 
Surgn. Rd. Armstrong, wite & 3 chiln 
Qr. Mr. Jno Asher & 2 chn 
Sergt. Robt. Higginson 

Ae Jno. Cheney 

ee Wm. Harvey & 3 chn 


Late 4th Royl. Vetn. Bn. 
Corpl. Thos. Keele 
. Thos. Oxley 
5 Patk Conway. 
- Josh. Welton 
Ss Jas. Wren 
Re Thos. Price, wife & 4 sons 
- Edwd. Heacock, wife & 2 ch» 
[7L Privates, 8 wives & 14 chr] 
Husbands saved, etc. 
Mary Mylrea & 2 chn 
Margt. O’Brien 
Eleanor Jackson & 1 son 
Sarah Dean & 1 son 
Susan Thomas & 3 chn 
Rl. Artillery. 
Gunnr. Jno. Aughey 
Saml. Holden 
Jno. Brown 
Jas. Purdie 
Jno. McLeod. 
Rd. Price 
Geo. Hartley 
Frans. Gellegher 
Saml. Henry, wife & 2 chn 
Corpl. Jno. Hoddinott & 1 dau. 
Shoeing Smith Wm. McCall, wife & son 
Driver Jas. Allum 
w Mark Mullen 
3 Thos. Salisbury 
ae Josh. Shackleton 
- Wm. Hackeney 
és Samuel Porter 
and 1 Sapper & Miner 
20th Regt. 
Edwd. Barnes & wife 
76th Regt. 
Capn. Wm. Kennedy, wife & son 
{and 13 Privates.] 
99th Regt. 
[4 Privates & 3 chn] 


Five R. & F. of the 99th disembarked with- 


out authority, and lost their Passage. 
103rd Regt. 
Corpl. Edwd. Bell and 
{7 Privates] 
Glengary Fencibles. 

Private Chas. Cramer 

De Meurons. 
Private Lewis Arno 
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1 Seaman drowned. 
Jane, wife of Surgn. Jackson & 3 daus. 
children 

Ellen & Ann Fitzgibbon 

Matilda McDuell 

Elizth wife of S.M. Hidon, & 3 chn 

Total 380. 

Tuos. Stott, Paymr., 
late 4 R.V.Bn. 

W.O. 44/154. 

Return of Men, Women & Children saved 
from Wreck of the Harpooner. 

Men. 
Royal Artillery. 

Sergts. Peter Morwood 

os Petr. Roy & wife 

‘ John Jackson 

Bombardiers 4 

Gunners 28 

Drummers 2 

Royal Artillery Drivers. 

Staff Sergt. John C. Hidon 

Sergt. Thos. Holloway & wife 

Corpls. a 

Smith % 

{11 other men] 


Names or Orricers EMBARSED. 


Capt. John Prime 4th R.V.Bn. 
» ° M. Willock 103rd Regt. 
Lieut. Danl. Mylrea 4th B.V.N. 
»  dohn Wilson is ee (lost) 
Pay Mr. Thos. Stott 55 rf 
Surgn. R. Armstrong ‘es Ae (lost) 


Depty. Adjt. Genl. Office, 
Quebec, 26th Oct., 1816. 
J. Harvey, Lt. Col., D.A.G. 
EK. H. FartrsrorHer. 


AMB’S REVIEW OF MOXON’S SON- 
NETS.—In his complete edition of 
Lamb’s ‘ Works,’ Mr. KE. V. Lucas includes 
the unsigned review of Edward Moxon’s 


sonnets, contributed to The Atheneum for | 


April 13, 1833, amongst ‘‘ Essays and notes 
not certain to be Lamb’s, but probably his,”’ 
and observes :— 

I have no proof that The Atheneum review 
is by Lamb, but I believe it to be so. Atten- 
tion was first drawn to it by Mr. J. A. Rutter 
in Notes and Queries, December 22, 1900, who 
remarked upon the phrase “ integrity above 
his avocation” as being perhaps the only 
instance that exists of unconscious humour on 
the part of Charles Lamb. 

The following opening of a letter addressed 
to Wordsworth in September, 1826, particu- 
larly the final sentence, not only indicates 
that the phrase referred to was written, if 
by Lamb, with deliberation, but raises the 
probability of Lamb’s authorship of this 
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review almost to the realm of certitude :— 


My dear Wordsworth, The Bearer of this is 
my young friend Moxon, a young lad with a 
Yorkshire head, and a heart that would do 
honour to a more Southern county: no offence 
to Westmoreland. He is one of Longman’s 
best hands, and can give you the best account 


; of The Trade as ’tis now going; or stopping. 


For my part, the failure of a Bookseller is 
not the most unpalatable accident of 


| mortality : 


sad but not saddest 

The desolation of a hostile city. 
When Constable fell from heaven, and we 
all hoped Baldwin was next, I tuned a slight 
stave to the words in Macbeth (D’avenant’s) 
to be sung by a Chorus of Authors, 

What should we do when Booksellers break? 

We should rejoyce. 
Moxon is but a tradesman in the bud yet, 
and retains his virgin Honesty; 

JoHN M. TuRNBULL. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF HENRY 

KIRKE WHITE.—During the last few 
weeks, the picturesque old butcher’s shop in 
the neighbourhood of the Market Place, 
Nottingham, in which Kirke White was 
born in 1785, has been rased to the ground. 
Its demolition has been consequent upon the 
wholesale clearance of old buildings, many 
of which were erected in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and some a good deal earlier, to make 
room for a new ‘ Exchange,’ which will 
consist principally of arcades of shops, and 
a meeting-place for the City Council. 

Until a few years ago, the poet’s birth- 
place had remained in much the same con- 
dition as when occupied by his father, who 
bought the property in the year before his 
son’s birth. In the shop on the ground- 
floor, the elder White carried on his trade 
as a butcher, and it was used for the same 
purpose down to the time of its demolition. 
There were two rooms on the upper floor, in 
one of which the poet was born; and for 
more than seventy years this portion of the 
property was occupied as an inn, known 
originally as the Coach and Horses, and 
latterly as the Kirke White. In 1899 the 
Corporation acquired the property, and in 
1906 the licence was surrendered. Various 
suggestions to convert the birth-room into 
a museum unfortunately came to nothing, 
and in 1919 the Corporation arrived at the 
most unhappy decision to use the place as a 
public lavatory. To fit it for its new use, 


the upper rooms were hacked about, and 
their quaint windows torn out. This was 
a cruel fate for the old building. Southey 


secured for the poems of Kirke White a 
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popularity at which critical judgment won- 
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million in the 30) years in question, excellent 


ders nowadays, but at any rate Notting- | sre 
blood of England and a decisive factor in 


ham, which has not produced many men of 


note, might have treated the birthplace of | 


one of the best known of its sons with more 
respect than this. 

The house in which the White family lived 
from 1798 to 1821, and in which Kirke 
White wrote many of his poems, still stands 
on the High Pavement, but it has not the 
picturesque aspect of the destroyed birth- 
place. For a view of the latter see All- 
man’s edition of the poems, circa 1835, and 
the Mirror for August 25, 1838. 

S. R. 


HE FIRST BATHING MACHINE. — 
On Friday, July 23, at the opening of 
the new Corporation bathing pavilion by 
the Mayor of Margate, it was stated accord- 
ing to The Times that the first bathing 
machine in England made its appearance at 
Margate. It was the invention of Benjamin 
Beale, a member of the Society of Friends, 
who lived in Margate in 1753. The machine 
had been described as ‘‘ a very useful con- 
trivance by means of which both sexes may 
enjoy the renovating waters of the ocean, 
the one without any violation of public 
decency, and the other safe from the gaze 
of idle and vulgar curiosity.’’ 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF I\MMI- 
GRATION INTO ENGLAND. — 
Students of the genealogy and ethnology of 
Britain need to take account of the consider- 
able foreign immigration from the reigns of 
Edward III to William IIT. . Smiles treats 
of this subject in his ‘ Huguencts in England’ | 
and estimates the numbers of French refugees 
in the latter period, but he is vague about 
the earlier period, due perhaps to the lack 
of information then. But the Patent Rolls 
(now printed) and the Foreign Subsidy Rolls | 
at the Public Record Office, help to supply | 
the deficiency. The former record in one | 
year (1436) a list of about 1,800 foreigners | 
(mainly Netherlanders) who obtained letters | 
of denization. Names and places are given | 
(whence they came and whither they went). 
Many names are curiously English, due 
doubtless to the resemblance of English and 
Flemish of that period. Those who delve in | 
genealogy are offered a fine feast. 
Estimates of Froude and Smiles, evidence 
in the Public Record Office and the records | 
of the City Guilds, put together, point to an | 
immigration of at least a quarter of a/§ 
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citizens and an important ingredient in the 


the development of British industry—an 
awful warning to persecutors. 


K. L. Ponstirex. 
IROOKS FAMILY.—Marriage _ licences 
granted by the Vicar-General of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1763 to 1815, 
inclusive. 


(Only name Brooks noted, not Brookes.) 
Much care has been taken; some names 
iay have been missed, but I think not. 


1763. Jany. 8. Gregory & Brooks. 
1763. Feb. 1. Brooks & Eppingstall. 
1764. Feb. 22. Brooks & Hazall. 
1764. Nov. 16. Brooks & Young. 
1765. March 13. Brooks & Hill. 


1765. April 23. Lewis & Brooks. 
1767. Jany. 26. Brooks & Stanley. 
1769. Sept. 6. Brooks & Browne. 
1771. March 22. Brooks & Sowerby. 
1771. Nov. 27. Brooks & Robinson. 
1773. Jany 8. Brooks & Rymer. 
1773. Oct. 7. Brooks & Graham. 
1773. Oct. 8. George & Brooks. 
1776. Dec. 3. Brooks & Cook. 

1777. Jany 29. Brooks & Hind. 
1778. Aug. 27. Brooks & Carns. 
1779. Jany. 2. Brooks & Watson. 
1780. April 26. Edwards & Brooks. 
1781. May 28. Smith & Brooks. 
1782. Feb. 16. Thomas & Brooks. 
1783. June 2. Brooks & Carr. 

1784. July 20. Brooks & Bird. 
1784. Sept. 24. Binfield & Brooks. 
1785. Jany. 11. Winn & Brooks. 
1789. July 28. Brooks & Hesse. 
1789. Nov. 7. Brooks & Baden. 
1791. June 22. Brooks & Price. 
1792. Feb. 11. Brooks & Yates. 
1795. April 13. Ravenscroft & Brooks. 
1795. May 5. Brooks & Nelson. 
1797. Aug. 8. Brooks & Delves. 
1798. Mar. 1. Brooks & Gerard. 
1798. Oct. 13. Brooks & Brown. 
1800. May 8. Brooks & Brandon. 
1800. Oct. 11. Fyffe & Brooks. 

1804. May 29. Hilton & Brooks. 
1805. Jany 4. Brooks & Owen. 
1807. May 26. Brooks & Rivers. 
1807. July 10. Shaw & Brooks. 
1809. Dec. 8. Brooks & Cox. 


1812. Aug. 5. Brooks & Fryer. 
1812. Aug. 12. Brooks & Miller. 
1812. Aug. 28. Brooks & Stott. 
1814. Aug’ 22. Brooks & Kirtland. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ ‘aediea. 


ZAAK WALTON’S SECOND MAR 
RLAGE.—The Daily Telegraph on July 


22 reported the sale at Hurcomb’s of Anne|. L 
é | with above burton, are found Eyres of Eyre 


with the following in- 
‘“Tzaak Walton and 


Ken’s dower chest, 
scription carved on it :— 
Anne Ken was joyned together in 


1047 Dom.”’ ~— izaak Walton married Anne 
Ken at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and the 
entry im the register 
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| Manor of Bedworth, 

; Burtons of Mt. 

_|of Eyre 
| Burke’s 


| 


of that church gives | 


the date April 23, 1647. Now the Feast of | 
St. Gregory in the Anglican Calendar is | 


March 12. 
the history of this dower chest, and if it is 
genuine it would be equally interesting to 


It would be interesting to learn | 
| who m. 


obtain an explanation of the discrepancy | 


in the 
register. Any information on this subject 
will be welcome. 
W. CourTHOPE ForRMAN. 
DWARD SASS, ACTOR.—What rela- | 
tion, if any, was he to Henry Sass 
(1788-1844), artist, who had an art school 
in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square? Frith’s 
Autobiography (1887) supplements the 
‘D. N. B.’ account of Henry Sass. 
J. M. Buttoca. 


WATER SUPPLY OF ROMAN LONDON 
—What was the water 


Roman London other than the Thames? Are 


dates of dower chest and church | 


| 
| 


holie | Present time, 1926, Lindley Hall, 
wedlocke on the eve of St. Gregory, Anno | shire, is in possession of an Eyre. 
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Leic., ancestor of the 
Co. Dublin, and 
Co. Galway (see 
1846), d. 18 May, 


Anville, 

Court Castle, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1642, leaving issue. 

In the same volume of Burke, contemp. 

At the 
Leicester- 
Query :— 
Can both these families of Eyre be descen- 
dants in female line of Burtons of Lindley ? 
Could Eyre Court have belonged to Eyres 
and been rented by Burtons? 

Of this family of Burton was one Michae 
Burton of Holmestfield, Dronfield, (‘o. Derby, 
circ. 1660 Mary, dau. of Rev 
Charles Hotham, Rector of Wigan, Lanes. 
(Hotham, Bart.). 

The following 
Hardwick : 

“Johannes filius Will’mi fillij Johanne- 
Herdwick dedit ’’ lands in Salop to William 
; son of Thomas Purcell in 1317 (ex. Chartis 
Purcellorum). Lands were conveyed in 
Salop from Sir Roger de la More ‘‘ a Monsy. 


Court Castle, still in possession. 


are more particulars of 


| Richard Darundell et & Sir William de Herd- 


wick. Done a la Morehouse Mardy proochein 
deuant la fest de St. Michael lan du reigne 
le Roy Edward tierz apres le conquest 49”’ 


| (Ex Chartis Ricardi More de Larden, Salo 
(vy. 13 Aprilis 1624). 
Roger Hardwick de Co Staff: mnupta 


supply of | 


there any historical references to this sub- | 


ject ? 
Strand supplied ? 
Davip WaAtsu. 


How was the Roman bath in the | 


| wike, 


HERDWICK (HARDWICK) OF LIND. | 
LEY HALL: BURTON.—John Herd- | 


wick or Hardwick of Lindley Hall, Leic., 


who guided the Earl of Richmond in 1485 | 


to the field and victory of Bosworth, m. | « 


Anne, dau. of John Langham, of Gopshall, 
and had issue a dau. Elizabeth. 

James Burton, m. 15—, Elizabeth, dau. 
and heir of John Herdwick of Lindley Hall. 
leic. The following with little doubt were 
their issue :— 

1. William, of Higham and Lindiey Hall, 
author of a History of Leicestershire, b. 
1575, Brasenose College, Oxon. 

2. Robert, author of ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ b. 1576, Brasenose College, 
Oxon. (his portrait is at the College), D.D., 
Vicar of St. Thomas’, Oxon., 1616-39. 


3. George, b. 1579, Lord of moiety of the | 


ordinary alphabetical writing. 


| family). 


Elianora dau. of Johannes Guttyns (Gittins) 
relict also of Edward Corbett. 

Thomas Gough de Marshe, Salop, m. 1st 
Margaret dau. of Roger Hardwike de Hard- 
Salop; 2nd Margaretta dau. of 
Edward Lloyd, Coroner (prob. rather Cross- 
mere—nr. Ellesmere, a seat of the Lloy! 


Witiram F. Burton. 
-Where can I find an 


account of this invention? And could 
any one supply information about an. 
similar devices, if such have been tried? It 
was a system—I quote from the letters of 
Count Joseph de Maistre—of twelve charac- 
ters by which it was hoped to supersede 
The inven- 
tor was M. le chevalier de Maimieux, and, 
at the first hearing of it de Maistre ex- 
presses great interest in it and—no doubt 
more than half in jest—says ‘‘ en admettant 


PASIGRA PHIE.”— 


| la certitude de cette méthode et son usuage 
| général, 


elle éclipse celle de l’imprimerie, 
de la boussole, des pendules, de la pompe de 
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feu, en un mot tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
grand dans Je domaine du génie.’’ This was 
in January, 1818; by February he had con- 
vinced himself that ‘ pasigraphie’’ pre- 
sented all the disadvantages of Chinese 
writing from which the inventor sought to 
distinguish it. 
H. F. 


MEvALLIC LEGENDS.—Can anyone tell 
me the sources, if any, of the following 

medallic legends ? 

(1) ‘ Hinc nostrae crevere rosae.’ (On the 
Scottish Coronation Medal of Charles 1). 

(2) ‘ Delectat rus.’ (For the sentiment 
cp. Horace, ‘ Epist. I., xvii., 6, 7). 

(3). ‘ Pax placet.’ 

(4). ‘ Non procul dies.’ 
of Dassier’s Bacon medal). 

(5). ‘ Virtus nunquam deficit.” (On the 
reverse of a medal of Philip II, 1555). 

(6). ‘ Auctori plebis.’ (Auctor in the 
sense of ‘Leader,’ ‘‘ Guardian,’ — or 
‘* Spokesman.’’) 


(On the reverse 


SLEUTH-HOUND. 
AUGHTERS OF JOHN KNOX. — In 
1564 the Scottish Reformer, John Knox, 
married as his second wife Margaret 
Stewart, the daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a 
girl only turned sixteen years of age. He 
died in 1572 leaving a widow and _ three 
daughters. What were the names of the 
three daughters and what became of them? 
Their mother re-married, her second husband 

being Andrew Ker of Faldonside. 

H. A. 
HE REV. G. W. BRAIKENRIDGE.— 
This gentleman is recorded as having 
bought a Great Auk’s egg in 1865 (which 
was sold after his death). I 
ornithological books which came from the 
library of George Weare Braikenridge. Is 
this the same person? If so, I shall wel- 
come any details about him, more especially 
his status as an ornithologist or scientist. 

Hucu S8. GLapsTOonNe. 
LETTERS ON SUNDIAL.—Can any 
reader explain the significance of the 


eight letters below, which occur on a sundial, | 


marked ‘* Robert Thompson, London, 1765,”’ 
on the lawn of a country house in Worces- 
tershire. 

The letters are T, W, S, S, T, K, S, H, 
and are inserted successively between the 
points N. and N.E., N.E. and E., E. and 
S.E., ete., round the dial to the North point. 

A. Porteous. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘(HE CAGOTS.—I should be glad to know 
if there are instances in other countries, 
and at other dates, of people in the position 


have two | 
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of the ‘‘ Cagots’’ in krance. They seem to 
have been treated as ceremonially ‘‘ im- 
pure.’’ ‘They were kept at the back of the 
church in service-time, and had a holy water 
stoup reserved for their sole use; and the 
priest came down to their end only to receive 
their mass offerings. When Leo X. and 
Charles V., in response to their public 
petition, granted them ecclesiastical equality, 
and again when Louis XIV in 1683 attemp- 
ted to remove their disabilities, the lower 
clergy often joined with the populace in 
resisting these liberal decrees; even in 1784 
there was a bishop who refused to admit any 
of these people to Holy Orders, and, as late 
as 1842, those of a Pyrenean village ‘‘ were 
obliged to address the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in protest against the persistent preju- 
dice which still confined them to separate 
places in church and churchyard.’’ What 
was the nature of the ‘‘ impurity’’ imputed 
to them? Was it a question of race, or of 
caste, or of religion? Are there any separ- 
ate burial-grounds of ‘‘ Cagots.”’ 
G. W. H. 


| ‘HENEY.—I shall be grateful for any 
| information regarding (1) the ancestry 
| of Henry Cheiny (Cheney), living at Punck- 
| nolle (Pompeknolle), Dorset, circa 1650, and 
|of his wife; and relations prior to that 
| date; and (2) the descendants in U.S.A. of 
William Cheney, who went to America in 
1828. 

| A. G. E. 


“DRABBETTS” : “FARNHAM OLIVES.” 

—In reporting the recent death of Mr. 
William Gilbert, a gentleman long connected 
with the London linen trade, the City Press 
quotes a speech made by him at a dinner 
held to celebrate his sixtieth year in business. 
He then alluded to articles formerly in com- 
mon use, but now unknown, such as 
‘* drabbetts ’’? and ‘‘ Farnham olives.’’ What 
were they ? 





J. LANDFEAR Lvcas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


GERMAN V.C.—I shall be glad if any- 

one can give me particulars relating to 
a German, who won the Victoria Cross in 
| the Crimean War. I believe his name was 
| Charles Wooden, and his regiment the 17th 
| Lancers. 





FRANK LESLIE. 
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AL AC CLAVA. ili i ever been a full 
list of the casualties in the Light Brig- 
ade, or a list of the survivors, published ? 
If so, I should be glad to learn where I 
could see the names. 
Frank LESLIE. 


Ltrs FAMILY, KENT.—For about 
sixteen years I have been collecting data 
on Hougham of Kent, and have scraps of 
material from 1192 to 1926 containing many 
complete families. 1 desire further informa- 
tion of Hougham of Preston, Kent, who 
owned an estate containing an apple orchard, 
in the end of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. His name and his 
wife’s are not known to me (he was alive 
in 1860) ; their children were as follows: 

1. Henry (b. at Preston c. 1820, md. ec. 
1839 to Ann Phillis Knight. After marriage 
he moved to Whitechapel Road; thence to 
Red Lion Street, London, working as wharf 
lavourer, later as a government printer. 
At this work the contracted printers’ con- 
sumption and died Aug. 20 or 27, 1872. He 
was a member of Bow Road Congregational 
Church and was buried in Bow Road church- 
yard. His widow immediately went to 
‘Australia, and all correspondence ceased and 
relations were lost track of. 

2. William (of whom I know nothing). 

3. Edmund (belonged to Army, moved 
from Preston). 

4. Edward (a farmer in Shatterli). 

5. Caroline (md. Smith, lived at Chigwell 
in i866 or later). 

6. Ann (md. Rogers or Underdowne). 

7. Keziah (md. either Hawkes or Under- 
downe). 

There is a tradition that a Lady Sarah 
Hougham advertised for a namesake “ Sarah 
Hougham,’’ and Sarah, a daughter of Henry, 
then but a child, wanted to answer, but her 
father would not allow it. 

M. H. Pratt. 

Mesa, U.S.A. 


ORATIO D’ESTERRE DARBY.—He 


Arizona, 


was son of John Darby, of Leap Castle, | 


King’s Co., and Markley, Sussex; was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in 1809. The 
date of his death is wanted. 

G. F. R. B. 


AMES AND PETER D’AGER.—They 
were admitted to Westminster School in 
1715. Particulars of their parentage and 
careers are much desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


NOTES AND thai 
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LACK- JACK.’ iu =“ ‘England ¢! this ue 
means a vessel for holding drink, 
originally made of leather: and (nautical) 
| the flag of a pirate. In the U.S.A. it means 
a short leather club heavily loaded with 
lead. Is there any trace of this last mean- 
ing in English literature ? 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 
as ANABRANCH.”—This is a word used by 
some Australian writers. Does it 
mean a tributary stream or a_ backwater? 
Is it an Americanism or of pure Australian 
growth ? 
HaRMATOPEG@s. 
BURGESS (BURGES).—Whom did the 
Rev. Ellis Burgess marry? He was a 
seventeenth century clergyman, I think in 
the Oxford diocese. 
E. E. Cope. 
REIGN HERALDRY.—-Will any reader 
be so kind as to give me arms of well- 
known Continental families? 
E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
OENOBORNHEMUM.—What town (of 
Germany ?) is meant by this name? 
W. B. Grove. 
ORKS.—At what period did forks come 
into general use in England? Coryate 
claims to have introduced them in 1611, 
but they must have been known earlier, as 
on New Year’s Day, 1582, Elizabeth received 
|a present of a knife, fork and spoon made 
of crystal, and a fork of coral, and in 1588 
a spoon and fork of gold. 

I have not succeeded in finding other ref- 
erences, and shall be glad of any informa- 
tion. 

Nest SrmMonps. 
E VIOLON D’INGRES.”’—What is 
the allusion in this phrase? It means, 
evidently, some private, unacknowledged 
| motive or pre-occupation accompanying an 
| avowed purpose. I came across it in a 
| French novel. The sentence—I quote from 
memory—ran: ‘‘ Tout explorateur a son 

| violon d’Ingres.”’ 
E. R. 


| Ao ron OF ORNITHOLOGICAL BOOK.—I 
have a little book of which the title is 
te Notes on Birds: | original and selected | 
|... London: | Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria 
|Lane. | Kendal: T. Wilson. | 1868.” | of 
| which I am anxious to know the author. = 
| dedication is “ To my friend H. M... . 
|his friend S.B., Coniston, June 19th, sée7 Bs 
| Possibly some reader resident at Coniston 
| may be able to identify “S. B.” 
H. S. G. 
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Replies. 


FRENCH CHAPELS IN LONDON 
(cl. 291, 391; cli. 65). 


T the Westminster Town Mall, there 
= is, 1 find, a large scale parish 
map, in sections of two and three to 
a Ward, specially prepared for §. Mar- 
tin’s Vestry in 1838, and on that (Bedford- 
bury Ward) the arm of Peter’s Court lead- 
ing into Hemming’s Row is named Peter’s 
Place. So far as this western arm is con- 
cerned, the separate name seems rather to 
confirm Mr. WHITEBROOK’s assumption as 
to Peter’s Court and Peter’s Yard being 
identical. It is sufficiently close to Castle 
Street, then a fashionable and well known 
thoroughfare, to answer to that description. 

Regarding the French Church, | may re- 
mind Mr. WuHrTeBRooK of his statement that 
it ‘‘ fell by remarkable circumstances into 
Cudworth’s hands in 1746 or 1747” (cl. 
292). It would be interesting to know what 
the circumstances were, in view of the 
Huguenot occupation until 1760. His later 
suggestion as to the church being lent is 
quite feasible, except for the fact that it 
was Conformist, and presumably as_ such, 
regulated by the Church of England discip- 
line. On both Horwood’s and the parish 
map one house only is marked, and it is 
more than probable that the words ‘“ at the 
meeting in Peter’s Yard’’ signified this 
house, rather than the French Church, whose 
description would be better known. 

Marple is probably Marplé. There is a 
baptism recorded at Threadneedle 
Church 18 Feb., 1748, of a Pierre, son of 
Pierre and Marie Marplay, and in 1737 
Pierre and Jean Marplett stand as respect- 
ive godfather to a Marie Anne and Suzanne 
Carpentier. This and a single mention of 
Pierre in Spitalfields are all the entries I 
can trace. It would be interesting to know 
the family’s origin, and its name, which in 
its variants might include Maple, the a in 


French being hard, Maples keeping to the | 


orignal spelling and dropping the accents. 
W. H. Mancuts. 


“WINK” (cli. 10).—For the substantive | 


this quotation may be of service, from 
Dryden’s translation of Persius, 1693 :— 
If some alluring Girl, in gliding by, 
Shall tip the wink, with a lascivious eye, 
And thou, with a consenting glance, reply.” 
(The Fourth Satyr, lines 115-117). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Or this, from Dryden’s ‘ Don Sebastian,’ 
16$0, which contains both substantive and 
verb :— 

tntonio (as a slave; to Johayma, the Mufti’s 
wife)... and besides am of so quick an 
Apprehension, that you need but wink upon 
me at any Time to make me understand my 
Duty.—[She winks at him.] Very fine, she 
has tipt the Wink already.—[Aside.] 

(Act IL, se. ii) 

But it is like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to offer these to the editor of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ because he already has 
an earlier quotation (from Etheredge, 1676) 
at command, s.v. ‘Tip’ v. 4 3. And in 
his ‘Shakespeare Glossary’ (1911) Mr. 
Onions hhas recorded the Shakespearian sense 
of wink, ‘‘to give a significant look,’’ with 
examples from M. N. D. III. ii. 239; John 
IV. ii. 211; H5 V. ii. 382; Tit. III. ii. 43, 
To which might be added: Shrew IV. iv. 75. 

A writer, ‘J. W.,’? in The Birmingham 
Post recently (9 July, 1926) asserted, in 
an article ‘On Winking: Mystery of its 
Origin and Development,’ that he could trace 
no mention of it before the days of Henry 
VIII. He produced no quotation from that 
period, but gave his opinion, nevertheless, 
that the husband of Anne Boleyn looked 
favourably on the art, and might even have 
had a hand in popularising it. 

L. R. M. SrRacuay. 

Birmingham University. 
ss A NGLO-SAXOPHONE ” (exlix. 80, 

+4 338, 373).—In The Daily Mail of July 
24, p. 8, col. 5, under the heading of ‘Some 
Holiday Hints,’ by An Old Traveller, this 
word has reappeared. After advising the 
traveller to see that his trunks are in order 
well in advance, to lay in a stock of labels, 
|to find out where he has to pass the Cus- 
| toms, and other matters, he proceeds :— 

Tf you cannot speak a foreign language it 
is useless to shout. If the person you are 
addressing cannot understand Anglo-Saxon he 
certainly will not take in Anglo-Saxophone 


any better. RWB 


NSLOW SQUARE (cli. 62, 88).—The fol- 
lowing notes may lead to further his- 
torical information. See ‘Walks in 
London,’ by Augustus J. C. Hare, vol. ii,, 
p. 369 (Geo. Allen, 1901). 

Returning to the Brompton Road, we find 
| the Fulham Road running Southwards. On 
' the right is Onslow Square, which retains a 
| portion of the fine avenue which once extended 
| from the grounds of Cowper House to the 


| Fulham Road. where it terminated opposite 
The Consumptive Hospital, at 


!Hollis Place. 
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the South-east corner of the square, occupies 
part of the grounds of Sydenham Edwards, 
the Editor of the ‘‘ Botanical Register,’”’ which 
grounds existed in 1844. The perfectly 
countrified aspect of Brompton at this time 
is described by Lord Lytton in his novel of 
‘Godolphin,’ ete. 

In ‘Gleanings of Old Garden Literature,’ 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, publ. by Eliot Stock, 
1887, there are mentions of many nursery 
gardens in the Fulham Road neighbourhood, 
see p. 175. Tea-gardens are given in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 1866, and in vol. ii., 


p. 74. ‘* Cromwell Gardens”? and ‘‘ The 
Hoop and Toy” at Brompton, are men- 
tioned. 


WOLSELEY. 

Culpeper’s, Ardingly, Sussex. 
YHEVALIER FAMILY (exlix. 29, 68).— 

The family of Chevallier, of Aspall Hall, 
near Debenham, Suffolk, is distinct from 
any Chevalier family, and always uses the 
two lls. Its founder in England was 
(lement Chevallier, of the Isle of Jersey, 
1698, who was buried at Aspall, 1729. (See 
Muskett’s ‘ Suffolk Manorial Families,’ vol. 
ii, p. 267). From this family were des- 
cended the persons mentioned by Mr. W. H. 
Mancubr and Mr. Arex. G. Morratt, viz. 
John Chevallier Cobbold, of Holywells, J.P. 
and D.L., M.P. and High Steward for 
Ipswich (whose mother was Harriet Cheval- 
lier of Aspall), Earl Kitchener 
mother was Frances Anne Chevallier, of 


Aspall, and whose Barony of 1898 and Vis- | 
countey of 1902 were both ‘‘of Aspall’’), | 
|‘ QTEW HOUSES ”’: 


discoverer of the ‘‘ Chevallier”’ 
(See also Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1923, 
Khartoum,’ 


and the 
barley. 
‘Kitchener of 
wells,’ ‘Chevallier of Aspall Hall,’ and 
‘Chevallier of Great Bealings.’ 

FELIs. 


that the charm referred to is the “‘ Fig,” 
described by the ‘N.E.D.’ as ‘‘ A con- 
temptuous gesture which consisting in 
thrusting the thumb between two of the 
closed fingers or into the mouth.” For 
stories accounting for its use one is referred 
by the same authority to ‘‘ Tommasio’s Dict. 
and Littré s.v.”’ 
A Bonnet Laird and A. R. would prob- 
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| looks old. 


| thrust out. 
| brought from Italy. 


(whose | 


and Burke’s | hot air 


‘Landed Gentry,’ 1921, ‘ Cobbold of Holy- | 
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| Portuguesa.’ Published by Araujo and 


Sobrinho, Oporto, 1925. 
1 shall be pleased to lend a copy to either 
of these gentlemen on receipt of his address. 
S. Woon. 


A hand with the thumb protruding between 
the first and second fingers was an amulet 
in use in Roman times. Then it was fre- 
quently joined with the phallus, and 


| examples in bronze for suspension are to be 


found among Roman remains exhibited in 
museums. I saw several some years ago in 


' a case in the museum at Colchester, and there 


are many examples in the secret cabinet in 
the museum at Naples. Your correspondent 
is referred to The Evil Eye, by F. T. 
Elworthy (London. Murray, 1895), where he 
will find the subject treated at considerable 
length (see pp. 149-153, 242, 255-258). 

W. Serr WEEKS. 


Il have a small red coral hand, mounted 
in gold, and with a ring at the top; its 
fingers and thumb in positions described. It 
In the Republic of Columbia, 
about fifty years since, I often saw pedlars 
selling jet fists as charms for babies to 
wear; but, I think, the thumb was not 
I understood these jet fists were 

M. E. A. P. 

Crieff. 

[Several correspondents thanked for replies 
—referring to other countries than Spain— 
which have been handed on to the querist.] 
‘““HOT HOUSES” 
(cli. 29, 71).—Hot bathing and especially 
and vapour baths, says the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ were adopted by 


| the Mahommedans; and the Arabs brought 
| them with them into Spain. 
| a later date carried them high up the 
SPANISH CHARM (cli. 10).—I assume | 
| it may be more correct to say, revived their 


The Turks at 
Danube, and the Mahommedans spread or, 


use in Persia and in Hindustan. The 


| Crusaders also contributed to the spread of 


baths in Europe, and hot vapour baths were 
especially recommended for leprosy, so 
prevalent in those days. After the com- 


| mencement of the thirteenth century there 


were few large cities in Europe without hot 
water baths. We have full accounts of their 


ably find an answer to their query in an | regulations—how the Jews were only allowed 
illustrated book of 136 pages on this subject 
by Leite de Vasconcellos entitled ‘ A Figa. 
Estudo de Etnografia Comparativa, precedido 
respeito do 
popular 


de algunas palavras a 
“sobrenatural’’ na  medicina 





to visit them once a week, and how there 
were seperate baths for lepers. In England 
they were called ‘‘ hothouses.’’ 

The next revival of baths in England was 
as the close of the seventeenth century, under 





the Eastern name of Hummums or the | 
Italian name of Bagnios. These were 


avowedly on the principle of the Turkish 
baths. , 
H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 

There is a Stew Lane off Upper Thames 
Street, near Queenhithe Dock in the City, 
and of this place Stow says: ‘‘ The next is 
Stew Lane, of a stew or hot house there 
kept.”” What a stew-house used to be can 
be gathered from the following information 
given by Alan Stapleton in his book ‘ London 
Alleys, Byways and Courts’ on p. 126: 

Stew Lane, the narrow passage leading to 
the Stew Quay, had the unsavoury reputation 
of being the embarkation place for the ladies 
(who, in the reign of Edward III, were 
erdered to ‘“ wear striped hoods of party 


colours and their garments the wrong side | 


outwards”) on their passage across the river 
to the ‘* Bordello” or ‘ Stews.’’ 

The passage across the river took the 
parties to Bankside where, according to your 
correspondent, Sir William Walworth 
owned ‘‘ stew houses.’’ These establishments 
were thus houses of “ cleansing,’’? but not 
exactly bath houses. 


‘ 


Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


In the section of ‘Old London’s Spas, 
Baths and Wells’ by Septimus Sunderland, 
M.D. (published 1915) dealing with Sweating 
Baths it is stated: 


Shakespeare and Ben Jonson mention the 
sweating baths in their writings under the 
name of “ hot-houses ”’ .. . Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century sweating baths were 
made popular in London under the Italian 
name of “ Bagnio ” (place for sweating), or 
the Arabic name of “ Hummum” (a warm 
bath); these were on the principle of the 
Roman hot-air or vapour-baths. 


Reference is made to the Duke’s Bath or | 


Bagnio as erected near the west end of Long 
Acre, in that spot of ground called ‘‘ Salis- 
bury Stables.’? This was improved in 1686 
and reopened as the ‘‘ King’s Bagnio.”’ 


The Bagnio (Royal Bagnio) in Bagnio Court 
(altered to Bath Street in 1843), Newgate 
Street, was built by Turkish merchants, and 
first opened in December, 1679,. for sweating, 
hot bathing, and cupping; four shillings was 
the charge to each person, and certain days 
were reserved for ladies. 

The Hummums existed in Covent Garden in 
a house situated in the south-east corner of 
the market-place. It was destroyed by fire, and 
two hotels—the “Old Hummums” and _ the 
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In 1858 Dr. Haughton read a paper before 
the Royal Dublin Society on ‘‘ Hot-Air 
Baths,’’ which, we read, led to the establish- 
| ment of Turkish Baths as they exist to-day. 
A. L. Cox. 


| [HE STEELYARD (cli. 46).—It would be 

difficult to find how many persons were 
; employed in the Steelyard, as its existence 
covered a very long period. As to its extent 
some idea may be gathered from Pennant, 
who states that it was placed west of Poult- 
ney Inn or Shrewsbury House and east of 
Dowgate. He traces its origin to 979 ap. 
and derives its names from Stael-hoff or 
Stapel-hoff ‘‘ the general house of trade of 
the German nation.’’ In Pennant’s time it 
was the great repository of imported iron and 
‘the quantity of bars that fill the yards and 
warehouses of this quarter strike with 
astonishment the most indifferent beholder.” 
Mr. Ditchfield in ‘ London Survivals’ states 
that the ‘‘ storehouses of the Guilda Aula 
| Teutonicorum were established in 1250 in 
| Thames Street and became known as _ the 
| Steelyard.’”” Their Hall was large with 
| three arched gates towards the street. Later 
| the adjoining house of Richard Lions with 
a convenient wharf on the river was added 
/and yet later the large house of John Rain- 
| well was rented. ‘‘ This Guildhall must have 
been a large and comely building.’”? In 
John Leake’s map of the ruins of London 
| (Bell’s ‘Great Fire’) a space for the ‘‘ Style- 
yard ’”’ appears which measures about 150 
x 50 feet. Cunningham refers his readers 
for further information to the Fire of 
London papers, additional MSS. in the 
British Museum, vol. xix, art 7. In a 
map of London circa 1560 the word “ styll- 
yarde ”’ indicates its position. 

Water E. GawTHORPE. 

96, High Road, East Finchley. 


The Steelyard was a place on the Thames, 
| lying between Dowgate west and Al] Hallows 
| Lane east, and extending north to Upper 
| Thames Street, and it was occupied as a 
| Guild-Hall for many centuries by the mer- 
| chants of the Hanseatic League. It was 
varyingly called ‘‘ Le Steelyerde,’’ ‘‘ Stile- 
| hof,” “* Stealhof,” ‘‘Stileyerd,” ‘‘ Style- 
| yard,”’ ‘‘ Stylliarde,”’ etc., the first mention 
| of it being in the reign of Richard II. In 


| 1475 the merchants acquired the grant of a 
| place called the ‘‘ Stileyerd,’’ ‘‘ lately belong- 
| ing to John Reynwell, in the parish of 


| Alhalowen the More, in Thamystrete in the 


| 
| 





“ New Hummums ”—were erected on the site. | 5 
The present modern “ Hummums” Hotel now ward of Dowgate” (Cal. P. R. Edw. IV, 


occupies the spot. 


1467-77, p. 509). This place and the sur- 
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sncipemapaseace soll - . 
rounding property continued in the occupa- | RRITISH SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY 


tio of the Hanseatic League until 1598, 
when the merchants were commanded to quit 
the Steelyard and leave the Kingdom forth- 
with, the Hall being taken possession of to 
“be used and employed for the better bestow- 
ing and safe custodie of divers provisions of 
the navy.’”” Many of the merchants con- 
tinued to reside in the Steelyard and its 
immediate vicinity, and when the Hall was 
destroyed in the Great Fire, the merchants 
rebuilt many of their houses. The trade of the 
Steelyard was general in character until the 
eighteenth century, but in later times it was 
almost confined to the iron trade. The site 
was sold in 1853 to the South Eastern Rail- 
way Co. and the warehouses demolished about 
1865 for the erection of Cannon Street 
Station. 


(cli. 62).—On or about 1870 there existed 
at 80-81, Strand, the Scandinavian Club. 
Whether the Swedish Minister, Baron C. F. 
L. Hochshild was its first president is not 
known to me, but it is possible, as Baron 
H. was accredited in London during 1866-76. 
This club became later on the B.V, Society 
(Baresarks and Vikings). The Chancellor of 
the Swedish Legation, Portland Place, may 
be able to give further particulars to your 
correspondent. There is also a_ Viking 
Society in London still active—of Anglo- 


| Scandinavian character. 


For further information see Wheatley’s | 
‘London Past and Present’; Harben’s ‘ A | 


Dictionary of London;’ Archeologia, Vol. 
lxi., pt. 2, p. 589; Lappenberg’s ‘ Urkund- 
liche Geschichte des Hansischen Stahlhofes ;” 
and for views of the later buildings occupy- 
ing the site, Archer’s ‘ Vestiges of Old 
London.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

BEE FOLK-LORE (cxlix. 192, 247, 283, 

393).--The Somerset County Herald for 
July 24 says :— 

Bees, sing softly—bees, sing low, 

He is dead who loved you so, 


Louris ZETTERSTEN. 


HE EXECUTIONER OF CHARLES I 
(cl. 390).—Has not the executioner of 
Charles I been proved to. be Richard Bran- 
don, the public executioner of that period ? 
It may be interesting to state that at the 
entrance to the chancel of the Parish Church 
of Sheffield lies buried William Walker of 
Darnall, who for a long time was believed 
to have been the executioner of Charles I. 
In the British Museum there is a copy 
of ‘ Vindiciae contra Tyrannos’ (translated) 
attached to which is a manuscript note say- 
ing that the work was translated by William 
Walker of Darnall, near Sheffield, Yorkshire, 


| the person who cut off King Charles’s head. 


The above couplet, by his own request, was | 
printed on the memorial card of Mr. Alfred 


George Gambrill, one of the most noted bee 


experts in the country, who has died at Rich- | 


mond, Surrey, aged 71. 
A. L. Cox. 


AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (cxlix. 100, 158, 195, 228, 268, 
338, 374, cl. 106, 393).—The following occur 
in Nottingham: — Col. Burnaby, Col. 
Hutchinson, Adjutant White, Old General, 
General Garibaldi, General Gordon, Alma, 
Riflleman, and Hero of Waterloo. 

New Basford has the Rifle Volunteer; 
Retford, the Riflemen’s Arms; Newark, 
General Duke William; Bulwell, the Scots 
Grey. 

In Lincolnshire there are:—General Gor- 
don at Stamford ; Lord Roberts, Scunthorpe ; 
Lord Raglan, Horncastle; Napoleon, Skir- 
eal Sebastopol, Minting; Sedan, North 
Scarle. 


At 12 S. iv. 46 mention is made of the 


Heroes of Jutland at Portsmouth. 
A. L. Cox. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


TRONG MEN (cl. 331, 394; cli. 88).—In 
the Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend, May, 1890, is an article 
entitled ‘Strong Men: the Commons,’ which 


| gives an account of a powerful Northumbrian 





| 


family who resided at Denwick near Alnwick. 
A member of this family, John Common, 
a pioneer of the reaping-machine, is dealt 
with at 13S. i. 333. 

The late W. W. Tomlinson ‘Comprehensive 
Guide to Northumberland’ mentions, in con- 
nection with the village of Welton situated 
about a dozen miles west of Newcastle on 
the line of the Roman Wall, that it was the 
residence of a ‘‘strong man’”’ known as Old 
Will o’ Welton. His initials W. W. and 
date 1614 are to be seen over the lintel of the 
back door of Welton Hall. He> is said, 
when old and blind, to have, with the 
greatest ease, snapped in two an iron plough 
coulter, observing ‘‘ Men’s banes are nought 
but girsels (gristles) to what they were in 
my day.” 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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the One Inch Ordnance 


(‘hristmas Gorse. 


Survey names 


A, A. H. Rapticer. 


There is a farm in the parish of Bangor 
Teify, Cardiganshire, known as_ Castell 
Nadolig, i.e. Christmas Castle or Christmas 
Fort. 

Joun Evans. 

Velindie, Carms. 

In the very centre of Bristol there is 
Christmas Steps, 
Streete and Christmas 
known as Knifesmith Street. 


Street, originally 


| 
There is a stone tablet at the top of the | 


steps which bears the following inscription : 
This Streete Was Steppered Done 
Finished, September 1669. 

The Right Worpfi Thomas Stevens 
Esqr. then Mayor, Humphry Little 
and Richard Hart, Sherriffes, The 
Right Worpfi Robert Yeamans, 

Knt. & Barronet, Mayor Elect, Charles 
Powell and Edward Horne, Sherriffes 
Elect of this Citty 
By and at the cost of Jonathan 
Blackwell, Esq. Formerly Sherriffe 
of This Citty and afterwards 
Alderman of the Citty of London 
& by Ye said Sir Robert Yeamans, when 
Mayor and Alderman of this Citty, 
Named, Queene Street. 


Rosert PEARSALL. 


I do not remember to have seen it stated 
in ‘N. and Q.’ that the United States 
Official Postal Guide, July, 1917, gives 
three post offices under the name of Christ- 
mas, one in each of: the States of Arizona, 
Florida and Kentucky, and Christmas Cove 
in Maine. 

CHARLES STRATTON. 

IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BICYCLE (cli. 

33).—‘ The Natural History of bicycles ’ 
is the title of an article which was written 
by Pollington for Belgravia, but I cannot 
date it. The most complete introduction to 
the subject which I have yet met with was 
published in the year 1868, ‘‘ compiled by a 
working mechanic,’”’ entitled ‘The Modern 
Velocipede: its history and construction, and 
its use on land, lake, river, and ocean 
practically explained and profusely illus- 
trated by engraving of elevations and con- 
structive details.’ (60 pages.) (London: 
George Maddick, 2 and 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street. Price, One Shilling.) 

James Arrow. 
Balham. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘HRISTMAS AS PLACE-NAME (cl. 442; | 
cli. 34).—In Buckinghamshire, south- | 
east of Winslow, there is a small wood which 


formerly called Queene | 
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| JILLIAM EVANS, ENGRAVER (cli, 
29). — William Evans, engraver and 
draughtsman, flourished in the later years 
| of the eighteenth, and the early years of the 
nineteenth centuries. He assisted Benjamin 
Smith, and made drawings for Cadell’s and 
Bowdell’s publications, especially Cadell’s 
‘Gallery of Contemporary Portraits ’ (1822), 
He engraved some plates for the Dilettanti 
Society’s ‘Specimens of Ancient Sculpture’ 
and a portrait in chalk of James Barry, 
R.A., by him, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| ** TTUMPHREY HEDGEHOG”? (cli. 46). 
—-‘‘ Humphrey Hedgehog’’ was a 
| pseudonym used by John Richards Green 
| (1758-1818), better known by his assumed 
|neme of “ John Gifford.’’ Green inherited 
a large property from his grandmother, was 
| educated at Repton, and St. John’s College, 
| Oxford, and by the age of 23 had run 
| through his large fortune and fled to France 
to escape his creditors. In France he took 
the name of ‘‘ John Gifford’’ and for the 
; rest of his career went under this name. 
| About 1788 he returned to England and 
| became known as an active writer upon the 
Government side. He wrote a ‘ History of 
France’ in 5 volumes, ‘ The Reign of Louis 





XVI.,’ and many other works. He used 
;the name ‘‘ Humphrey Hedgehog in 
| attacking some of Cobbett’s pamphlets, 
|}and contributed to several Anti-Jacobin 
| periodicals. He wrote a Political Life of 
| Pitt, which appeared in six volumes in 


| 1809, and for this he was rewarded by an 
| appointment as police magistrate. He died 
|! at Bromley, Kent, March 6, 1818. 


| 
' 
| ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| TOMB OF MARY OF GUELDRES (cl. 
425).—‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 391, and ‘The 
Scots Peerage’ (ed. Sir J. B. Paul), 1904, i. 
| 20, say she was buried in the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Edinburgh. James II was 
buried at Holyrood. 
A. R. Baytey. 


AY, MONTH AND YEAR (cxlviii. 262, 
319; cxlix. 178).—When I was in the 
army I always understood that one wrote, 
e.g., 15 Sept., 1925, rather than Sept. 15, 
1925, in order to avoid any confusion or 
mistake arising from the two sets of figures 
being placed next to each other and not 
being divided by the name of the month. 
Feuis. 
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NOTES AND 
The Library. 


Keats. By H. W. Garrod. (Clarendon Press. 
5s. net). 

HE Professor of Poetry at Oxford deals with 

us all rather severely over Keats. We 
have nothing to object to in his castigation of 
Miss Lowell, except perhaps that he seems to 
ignore the fact of her death. Miss Lowell, in 
her book on Keats,, illustrates a trend in 
American pursuit of letters which goodwill 
itself would constrain those who know better 
to oppose sharply and with their might. But, 
having set out to administer chastisement, the 
Professor seems not able to put off the mood 
with which he fortified himself for that occa- 
sion, and, still swayed by it, corrects things 
and people in many directions and with stern- 
ness. This, throughout the book, makes a 
noticeable atmosphere; it is sure, to many) 
readers, to mean additional zest, but, to our | 
thinking, it is not really suitable to poetry. 
This is the more to be regretted because Mr. 
Garrod betrays here and there his ability 
to write about pure poetry, and its essential 
nature and significance better than most 
critics can. Ai page of positive illumination is 
worth chapters of negative work showing 
where previous criticism went apes, 

The main—but by no means the only—profit 
the student will draw from this book is realisa- 
tion of the struggle that went on in Keats | 
between the native impulse of his genius and 
the influence on him of prevalent quasi-philo- 
sophical thought, to which poetry born of, and 
having its movement and being in, sense-per- 
ception, appeared inferior and insufficient. (Mr. | 
Garrod in this connection talks about Keats’s | 
“sensuosity ”—rather an unpleasing word). | 
This struggle is, perhaps, the most important 
fact we have in Keats’s mental life and de- 
velopment, and to get a true idea of it is an | 
essential condition for understanding him to | 
any purpose—we entirely agree. _ ; 

There is some acute and interesting analysis 
of the poet’s metre, of which the vag that 
really matters is the discussion of the stanza 
forms of the great Odes in the light of the 
sonnet. To beginners this study should prove 
most instructive, not only as regards Keats, 
but also as regards the being of poetry; to the 
well-established lover of Keats, it offers both 
challenge and suggestion. 


Antigone. Translated by Hugh Macnaghten. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. net). 

5 per first thing to look for in a pcos pt 

of a Greek play is the rendering of its 
movement, of the balance of character in it, of 
the development of its central or final signi- | 
ficance. % this respect we think Mr. Mac. | 
naghten’s ‘ Antigone’ successful. A good deal | 
here depends on how Ismene and MHaemon | 
come out. Mr. Macnaghten accepts the theory | 
that it was Ismene who threw the first dust | 











| also, 
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on the body of Polyneices. This reading 
greatly affects the dramatic value of the char- 
acter of Antigone, bringing her more fully 
within the scope of irony, and also deepening 
the sense of harshness in her treatment of 
Ismene. The devotion of Haemon is the more 
wanted to redress the womanly and endearing 
side of her: and Haemon is made to play his 
part effectively. Creon in Sophocles is more 
subtly wrought than might at first appear: he 
affords plenty of scope for argument and dis- 
puted interpretation. Again, his lineaments 
in English seem to us very faithfully to repro- 
duce their original. The only weak point in 
the translation is that, as poetry, some of it 
is flat. It is, of course, true and well-known 
that Sophocles in his severity and appearance 
of simplicity is impossible to translate satis- 
factorily. None the less, there are many 
places here in which mere consideration of 
rhythm in the English, and care to avoid 
tracts too long of unbroken monosyllables, or 
weak monosyllables in places where force is 
needed, might have made much difference. As 
an example take the great culminating line 
of Antigone’s dispute with Creon, 


otro. ouvéxOew adda cupdirciv eur 
which is made into 
I was not born to join in hate but love. 


The choruses, though occasionally they lack 
spring, are, where most obviously poetical, 
we think, best rendered. We _ like 
“TIohMAa ra Seva” and “era cai Aavadas.” 


Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-boy. Collected 
and edited by Franz Rickaby. (Harvard 
University Press; London, Milford. 15s. net). 


ie golden age of American lumbering was 
from 1870 to 1900. It was the age when 
great fortunes were made out of forests still 
virgin. The wealth of wood allowed of waste- 
ful methods; and if strength and skill were 
required in the lumber-man, they were of that 
primitive quality found in abundance through- 
out a vigorous population. Mr. Rickaby’s In- 
troduction gives hints by which to frame some 
icture of the shanty-boy’s life. a life which 
as, more or less, disappeared now from the 
face of the West, superseded by machinery and 
methods directed by science and economy, and 
run by men who hardly sing. The function 
of song in the golden age of the shanty-boy 
points us back to olden days in our own his- 
tory, when it was taken for granted that 
everyone could and did sing. Among such a 
people the singers par excellence are prized. 
Here is a pleasant story of an old Scotchman, 
who wandered into the shanties of a Michigan 
camp, half-frozen. Taken in and restored, he 
was duly asked if he could sing. He sang 
them “Bonnie Doon ” in a fine tenor voice, 
and after that “he couldn’t get away.” He 
was given work all that winter, “ although he 
couldn’t shovel snow and do it right,” and till 
spring came was “a favorite member of the 
crew.” 
The shanty songs are not folk-songs in the 
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sense of having no one author, though few 
authors’ names are known. Mr. Rickaby, how- 
ever, is able to give a biography of a maker 
of songs, who composed under the pseudonym 
of “Shan T. Boy.” It is noteworthy that little 
trouble was taken by these makers to write 
their songs down. They were carried in 
memory, passed from camp to camp by mere 
singing, and given permanent existence by re- 
petition. Some of them, as their origin would 
lead one to expect, show “ 
mere literature, and some are imitations. But 
the mixture of humour and pathos is much 
after the ballad manner. To be estimated at 
their due worth they must be taken with their 
tunes. Mr. Rickaby, to our surprise, writes 
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contamination ” by | 
‘further adjustment where necessary. 


rather apologetically about having given the | 


tunes—all the tunes, except for a few which 
he could not find. This is a proceeding he 
rather should glory in—or, if not then only 
on the ground that it ought to be taken as 
matter of course. It would be an interesting 
point to make out which counted for most, in 
the winter night’s gathering in the shanty, 
when these songs were sung, the tunes with 
the singer’s voice or the words. Pleasant fea- 
tures in several of the songs are expressive 
craft words, and sundry melodious French 
Canadian names. Light or nine photographs 
of scenes in a shanty-boy’s life help to bring 
the sense of the songs home. 


La Question de la 
Thérese Labande-Jeanroy. 
ford, 5s. net.) 

HIS work, a thesis for the doctorate of 
letters at Strasburg University, treats at 


Langue en Italie. By 


length the two rival theories concerning the, 


true life and being of modern Italian. 
According to the one, modern Italian is fun- 
damentally the language of Florence, and 
writers who are carrying on and developing 
the central tradition of Italian language and 
letters are to look on the Florentine speech 
as the source and main stream from which 
they should and must draw; according to the 
other, there exists and should be cultivated as 
such, an Italian language independent of any 
local speech—be that even Florentine. Dr. 
Labande-Jeanroy shows that each _ theory 
runs out to two modes of practice. Writers 
are counselled to use—whether their language 
is conceived as Florentine or as Italian—in 
the one school the older words, idioms and 
constructions for the sake of purity in the 
other school the living speech of their cwn 


(Humphrey Mil- | 


day. The main part of the treatise discusses | 
various works in which this old dispute has | 
been carried on from the sixteenth century | 
onwards; and the conclusion seeks to establish | 
Italian as a “ dialecte privilégié,” like French, | 


with Florence in the place of Paris. 
would, we think, have gained by compression. 
None the less, it is worth reading and con- 
sideration. 
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Small Talk at Wreyland. By Cecil Torr, 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


We have already expressed what we feel 
about the three volumes of ‘Small Talk at 
Wreyland ’ (see 12 S. iv. 315; ix. 420; cxlv. 498) 
and the feeling—interest and admiration and 
amusement—seems to have been universal 
among their readers, Mr. Torr has now put 
together one volume from the three, using the 
first as frame-work, and fitting pieces from the 
second and third into this, with some little 
The 
whole makes a delightful book—one which we 
have just spent more time over than we in- 
tended, and have laid aside reluctantly. The 
charming qualities of the book naturally ap- 
pear all the stronger in this concentration of 
the best pieces, and one is impressed anew by 
the amount and variety of the original infor- 
mation given. And the author has added 
much to our indebtedness by the addition of 
an index. 


\ current Quarterly Review begins with 
an article by Dr, Sparrow-Simpson on the 
Roman Index of Prohibited Books. Severa} 
facts in the incidence of prohibition are 
curious. Mr. Bohun Lynch’s paper on Carica- 
ture offers a good summary of the general his- 
tory of the subject. It seems rather signifi- 
cant that caricature did not flourish in the 
seventeenth century. A useful and suggestive 
article is that by Major-General Sir George 
Aston, entitled ‘Short Histories of British 
Wars,’ his point being to indicate some of the 
general student’s requirements, and also to 
urge the need for taking account of the in- 
fluence of war upon historical developments—in 
accordance with the tendency that has set in 
to allow more weight to war and to the indi- 
vidual in the progress of history. Probably 
many people will turn first of all to what Mr. 
EI. Beresford Chancellor, basing himself on the 
late Humphry Ward’s book, has to say about 
The Atheneum—a very pleasant account. ‘ Vic- 
torians in Limbo,’ by Mr. H. G. Hutchinson, 
revives many good but fast fading memories— 
old books, that pleased the mid and later 
nineteenth century, of which, however, no one 
can yet write quite fairly, for those who read 
them in their youth are somewhat biassed wit- 
nesses (for or against as may be), while the 
younger generation still represent living re- 
action from those days and ideas. Professor 
Weekley’s ‘ Americanisms ’"—with all his usual 
vivacity about it, and abundance of amusing 
illustration—is a solid piece of work on a 
question of great moment, 


Notice to CORRESPONDENTS. 


AppRovEen ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. 





Wycombe. in the County of Bucks. 
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